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The Prayer of Faith. 


O STRONG, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start, 
The Spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart. 


For man the living temple is ; 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries 
He bears within. 


And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 
And wearies Heaven for naught above 
Our common needs ; 


Which brings to God’s all-perfect will 
The trust of his undoubting child, 
By which all seeming good and ill 
Are reconciled ; 


And seeking not for special signs 
Of favour, is content to fall 
Within the Providence which shines, 
And shines on all. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


3. The Beatitudes (covz.). 
-*©T)LESSED are the mech: for they shall inherit the earth, 
Some ancient authorities, as is noted in the margin of the 
- Revised Version, make this the second beatitude, so that it becomes 
the parallel and explanation of the first. ‘The poor in spirit’ will 
then be ‘the meek’; ‘the kingdom of heaven’ will be the reign of 
the saints on earth. But there can be no doubt that this is an after- 
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thought of some one or more transcribers; all the best authorities 
agree on the order as we have it, and while there would be a plausible 
reason for changing this order, there would be none for adopting it 
if it were not found in the original text. So we must interpret the 
words without reference to what has gone before, they stand by 
themselves, and are not merely another way of putting the first 
beatitude. 

Meekness is the opposite of excessive self-assertion, which makes 
a man vigilant to exact all that he conceives to be his due, eager 
to obtain for himself by violence of act or word all he can get, 
and ready to avenge himself on any whom he conceives to have 
wronged him. Such persons are always in trouble with their neigh- 
bours, for it is the common interest which unites men, the interests of 
the single self separate a man from others and are generally more or less 
antagonistic to others’ interests. Therefore, when Jesus says that the 
meek are blessed, we can readily understand and admit it. The 
quarrelsome man—whatever else he may be, however much he may 
gain by making people afraid of opposing him—is certainly not a 
happy man, still less can he, however successful, be called blessed. 

But what should surprise us is the promise attached to meekness. 
We might expect to read ‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall have 
peace within,’ or, ‘they shall be loved by their neighbours,’ but what 
could be more paradoxical, contrary to the received opinion and 
experience of mankind, than this, ‘they shall inherit the earth’? 
Is it not the fact that it has always been the daring and unscrupulous 
and violent who have got possession of the earth? Who is the 
conqueror who could be called ‘meek’? Which of the great 
successful nations of the world would not feel the imputation of 
meekness near to insult? It was certainly not by meekness that 
Joshua won the land of Canaan, as told in the sacred book which is 
called after his name, and it is an old saying that in war ‘God is on 
the side of the stronger battalions.. The Roman historian, Tacitus, 
tells us how the Britons in his time, talking among themselves of the 
grievances which they suffered under foreign rule, concluded ‘that — 
the only outcome of patience was to tempt their conquerors to the 
infliction of yet crueller hardships.’ As in this island, so, no doubt, 
in Judzea, at the other extremity of the empire, they reasoned in the 
time of Jesus; meekness seemed to make matters worse, and so 
revolt followed upon revolt, and the most pious trusted that by the 
sword they would regain the land which God had promised to 
Abraham that he should inherit it (Genesis xv. 6, 7, 8). As a fact of 
history, they proved to be in the wrong, who so argued and acted: 
the appeal to force ended in the entire loss of that which they sought 
to make more their own. They were driven out of the land, in 
which by meekness and submission they might have lived in peace 
under a rule which was strong and, on the whole, fair, If then: this 
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maxim had a political significance—and considering the circum- 
stances of those who were addressed, and that the Galilean Jews 
were more than others difficult of control and animated with the 
spirit of independence and love of liberty,! it seems that it must have 
been applied by those who heard it to their own condition as a 
Subject race in the land of their forefathers—if it was so meant, it 
was but sober truth. As Isaiah spoke to the Jews of his day, 
threatened by Assyria, ‘In returning,’ ze., turning back to God, ‘and 
rest should ye be saved, in quietness and confidence should be your 
strength’ (/sazah xxx. 15), so Jesus counsels them now that they 
have been brought under the dominion of Rome—your salvation is 
in meekness, your security in submission. And it was so. 

But is this beatitude and promise to be taken as of universal 
application? Ought a Christian nation to sit down patiently under a 
foreign yoke? and is rebellion against despotism always wrong? 
Surely it depends upon circumstances. Sometimes meekness, some- 
times courage, is called for. Roman rule in the world of the time of 
Jesus was much what British rule now is in the world of India, and 
whatever the abuses of our administration no wise Hindoo would 
counsel insurrection. But would Jesus, would any Christian, have 
condemned the struggle of the Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Montenegrins against Turkish despotism? And is not this the 
difference—that, in the one case, meekness and submission and 
docility would naturally lead to more independence and self-govern- 
ment, for when a just conqueror can trust a subject people he will leave 
them to develop their own institutions, ‘they will inherit the land,’ by 
peaceable habitation in the present, and in time possess it as their 
own; in the other case meekness invites oppression, and only the 
constant fear of an uprising keeps the lawless despot from worse 
excesses ? 

And the rule as respects nations will hold too as regards the 
relations of individuals. As we may read in a book? which Jesus had 
himself learnt to regard as sacred, ‘To everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the heaven: a time to kill and a 
time to heal, a time for war and a time for peace.’ The time when he 
spoke was time for healing and peace. And so, at one time, we may 
counsel a man to meekly submit to an unjust or violent master, and 
at another, and quite consistently, exhort him not to allow himself to 
be trampled on. ‘Blessed are the meek,’—that does not hinder that, 
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at times, more blessed yet are the men of spirit and courage who 
break the yoke of the oppressor and let the oppressed go free. And 
nothing hinders but that the same man may be both ways blessed, as 
it is written of Moses, who delivered his people from the Egyptians, 
‘Now the man Moses was very meek above all the men who were 
upon the face of the earth.’! Bold to assert the cause of Israel and 
of God, he was ready to give way when it was only his own rights 
which were called in question. 

But again, we must consider this beatitude as it applied to that 
kingdom of heaven which Jesus announced. ‘Behold I send you 
forth,’ he said to his apostles, ‘as lambs in the midst of wolves.’ ? 
It was so, indeed, that the first preachers of Christianity went forth 
into the world, ‘a little flock,’* as Jesus elsewhere calls them, in the 
midst of hordes of men crueller than wolves, for wolves will not 
attack except when hungry or provoked, but these persecuted with- 
out profit to themselves and without excuse ; and they were torn 
and mangled and devoured—and, most wonderful of miracles, 
they conquered, and in very fact came to ‘inherit the earth,’ which 
had in vain tried to crush them. Christianity is the victory of meek- 
ness. The disciples would at one time have called down fire from 
heaven‘ to avenge their master, at another have drawn the sword ® to 
defend him. The fire would not have fallen at their bidding, the 
sword would have turned against themselves. He alone of all 
discerned how the triumph of God's kingdom could not be ensured 
by force, ‘he was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as:a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so opened he not his mouth,’ ® in his 
own person he fulfilled the prophecy of the servant of Jehovah, and 
his ‘seed,’ his disciples of after days, saw fulfilled the incredible 
issue, ‘because he poured out his soul unto death, and was content 
to be numbered with apostates, therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong.’® Jesus, 
by meekness unto death, gained a crown mightier than that of 
Imperial Rome, and divided the world’s empire with its ancient 
rulers. And now, after eighteen centuries, his power is the greatest 
and most vigorous on all the earth. Verily, if true of no other, it is 
of Jesus, ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 

‘Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled’ (verse 6). Just as we find the first beatitude in 
Luke without the qualification ‘7% spzrz7,’ which Matthew adds, so he 
gives this simply as ‘Blessed are they that do hunger.’ And I can 
hardly doubt that this was the earliest report of what Jesus had said. 
He was preaching to ‘the common people,’ who knew by experience, 
many of them certainly, what it was to be poor and in distress and 
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oppressed, and he had pronounced his blessing upon those who so 
suffered; now he proceeded to emphasize after his manner! what 
must have seemed most strange to his hearers. ‘Yea, blessed those 
who are so reduced by poverty and trouble and wrong that they have 
not bread to eat.’ But how can it be true? one asks; what blessed- 
ness is there in the sight of God or man in privation, which affects 
birds and beasts as much as ourselves? The bluntness of the state- 
ment provokes, as it was intended to, the enquiry what it means, and 
perhaps this addition in Jatthew was the comment of the disciples 
themselves as they pondered his words. So, elsewhere (Masthew 
xvi. 6-12), they are slowly led to understand that ‘the leaven’ against 
which he warns them is not our barm or yeast, but the Pharisees’ 
doctrine. No, they never understood the Master to mean that 
hunger was a good thing and blessed, or they would not have 
reported of him that he had twice fed, they knew not how if it were 
not by miracle, a hungry crowd. It must be some other thing he 
meant by Aunger, and what else but the strange dissatisfaction with 
what we are, the longing to be something better, which from time to 
time comes over us all. The craving for food, drink, rest, sleep, air, 
light, and the like, these all come of our animal nature, and are easily 
satisfied; but this other craving comes we know not whence—we say 
from heaven, because it is after things higher than earth—and so far 
from being satisfied, it is intensified by the very fact of attainment. 
The man who really longs to be better than he is, is never good 
enough to be contented with what he is. As is said by ‘Wisdom ’— 
the name under which the Hebrew sages comprehended all virtues, 
intellectual and moral—‘ They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and 
they that drink shall yet thirst.’? But dissatisfied desire has in it of 
the nature of pain. Can we never attain to what we aspire? Shall 
we never be what we feel we ought to be? Is our struggle only an 
incident of the universal vanity of all that is human? How many a 
one has asked the question in the bitterness of self-disappointment, 
and here is the assuring answer, which if not the very words of 
Jesus is certainly his mind and intention. 

‘Blessed are the righteous.’ Yes, no doubt of that, it is written 
over and over again in Psalms and Prophets, and all wise men agree - 
to say as much, but we are sadly conscious that we are not 
‘righteous,’ and so the blessing is not ours. ‘Blessed,’ says the 
Gospel—good news of Jesus to us all,—not only those that are, but 
those who verily and indeed desire to be righteous, for their desire 
shall not be in vain, it is God’s beginning, and He does not leave his 
work unfinished, ‘for we are confident of this, that He who hath 


1 his saying, ‘How hardly shal] they that have riches enter into the king- 
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begun a good work in you will also finish it’ (PAzdippians 1. 6). But 
to fully enter into the meaning of the words, we must try to realise, 
as few of us can without difficulty, what ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst’ 
meant to those to whom Jesus spoke. Hunger, indeed, we may have 
often known, in the sense of a healthy appetite; but thirst, such as 
men endure in a parched land under a tropical sun, is a torture we 
are happily strangers to. Those who have had experience of these 
sensations in the intenser forms will tell us how they absorb the 
whole being, so that everything else is forgotten and all desires 
merged in the one for food or for drink. So is it with this longing 
for righteousness, its intensity is the measure of its blessedness, as a 
man desires little or greatly, so shall he receive. If he long to be 
pure and good and true with all his soul, and continually, as the 
hungry long for food and the thirsty for drink, blessed is he, for he 
shall be filled. 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 


The Story of the Huguenots. 


Il. 

RANCIS I. received a note of warning from an authority not to 
be lightly disregarded. Brantéme tells us that he had some 
cause of complaint against the Pope, and threatened to the Pope’s 
ambassador that if his master did not change his conduct, he would 
do by the Protestants of his kingdom as Henry VIII. was doing in 
England. ‘Sire,’ replied the Pope’s ambassador, ‘ you would then be 

the greatest sufferer: a new religion requires a new prince.’ 

Francis was struck by this significant, even menacing, remark. 
His acute understanding perceived its force. Brant6me adds that he 
embraced the ambassador, and loved him better for his suggestive 
counsel. Francis was an absolute sovereign, and wished to remain 
so. The Reformation involved not only a religious but a political 
revolution. Civil bondage is incompatible with religious freedom : 
religious bondage is friendly to political despotism. 

Those sovereigns of Europe who met the Reformation with the 
strongest opposition based their antagonism chiefly on _ political 
grounds. It was mainly for political reasons that Charles V. sought 
the suppression of the religious liberties of the Protestants. In fact, 
the general cause of persecution when conducted by governments 
and not merely instigated by priestly bigotry, may be traced to con- 
siderations of assumed necessities of State. This was the case with 
Francis. He saw that opposition to the ecclesiastical system of the 
French Church could not avoid becoming opposition to the absolutism 
of the sovereign. It was clear to his quick mind that an independent 
Church must always foster independence amongst the people. If he 
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could get the Church under his command his path to absolutism 
would be made easier. Accordingly, he arranged a Concordat with 
the Pope. This bargain was a financial gain to the Popes: they 
received a large sum of money annually from France ; and it was a 
gain of power to Francis: the French king was made practically the 
head of the Church within France, and had at his disposal ail the 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, and priories in his kingdom. This 
Concordat determined the lines on which the Reformation struggle 
had to be carried on in France. On the one side, it meant that the 
Reformers could not help being also opponents of absolutism in 
France ; on the other side, the king, in order to maintain the hold on 
the country which his command of the Church gave him, was 
compelled to support the Pope who had conferred the supremacy 
on him. 

The Concordat was ratified in the cathedral of Bologna, when 
Francis appeared holding up the train of the Pope: a singular 
position for a gay knight and gallant warrior. It excited great 
commotion in Paris. ‘The indignation it aroused might have con- 
firmed Francis in the fear implanted by the papal ambassador. It 
was regarded as a serious infringement of the liberties of the Church. 
Parliament resisted it. The students of the Universities went in 
procession to church to pray that God would defend their country ; 
they marched through the streets in armour to show their readiness to 
protect it themselves; they attacked or threatened persons of rank 
who were carrying the king’s order into effect. But all resistance was 
vain. Denounced and opposed in every way, still the Act was carried 
through: with its authority, Francis gave the bishoprics to his 


courtiers, and made his officers abbés; and it remained in force till 


the Revolution. 

Noel Bedier, a scholar of the Sorbonne, one of the most violent 
of opponents, attacked the friends of the reformed faith. They were 
defended by the wit of Berquin, a courtier, and something more—a 
scholarly noble and a correspondent of Erasmus. Luther’s fame now 
reached France, and increased the boldness of Lefévre’s party. But 
in 1521, the University of Paris ordered Luther’s work on the 
Babylonish Captivity to be burnt. The truth is that the Court and © 
College of the Sorbonne used their great influence to arrest and 
destroy the new spirit of inquiry. The clergy were so corrupted that 
for them religion had no restraints ; they were so debased that they 
appealed to the worst passions of the people, and implored the 
magistracy and the Court to suppress what they deemed heresy, and 
what they had not the ability or the knowledge to prove untrue. 
They adopted the favourite weapon of ecclesiastics, who have always 
appealed to the civil power to make up by the sword what they them- 
selves lacked in moral and intellectual power against a dreaded faith. 
They of the Sorbonne declared that Luther’s doctrine was blas- 
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phemous, insolent, impious, shameful, and such as should be en- 
countered by fire and slaughter rather than by argument. — 

This spirit of the company of the Sorbonne was reinforced by 
events at Meaux. In Meaux ‘an image of the renovated Church 
shone forth.’ The Franciscan monks suffered in their vocation, and 
became troublesome. They felt that their craft was in danger. They 
surrounded the bishop’s palace, crying, ‘Crush this heresy.’ The 
bishop stood firm. They denounced the bishop and his friends to 
Parliament, declaring that heresy, originating in the episcopal palace, 
infested the city and its environs. On the gth of June, 1523, an 
edict was published against the heretics. The bishop became 
uneasy. Finally, he gave way, sanctioned the prohibition of Luther's 
works, and even their destruction. He was compelled to dismiss 
Farel, Mazurier, and the Reform preachers. He himself retreated 
from the storm of persecution to the shelter of Rome, retracting the 
opinions which his church called heretical, and deserting the friends 
from whom he had received them. It was a disgraceful fall for the 
bishop, and a sore blow for the Reformation. 

Persecution began against those of the lowlier ranks who had 
embraced the reformed faith. John Leclerc, a wool-carder, became 
preacher to the little abandoned flock at Meaux. He dared to 
post on the cathedral doors a manifesto against the Pope, and was 
whipped through the town for three days, and then branded on the 
forehead. When the executioner stamped on him the mark of 
infamy, a voice shouted from the crowd, ‘ Vive ¥ésus Christ et ses 
ensergnes !’ People were astonished and looked round,—it was his 
mother’s voice. He survived this fearful penalty, and finally retired 
to Metz,—another city where the new opinions were gaining ground. 
Here he was tempted to rashness, and again provoked the persecutors’ 
rage. He thought it his duty, without consulting his friends, to enter 
a church and treak certain famous images of the Virgin and Saints 
on the eve of a festival. When the great procession arrived, only to 
find the objects of worship in ruins, the priests demanded the death 
of the perpetrator. He was sentenced to be burned alive, but the 
mob tore him in pieces with hot pincers, and then flung his mangled 
body to the flames. We may regret the zeal of the Reformer, but we 
admire the constancy of the martyr, and deplore the fierceness of 
spirit which would count that the demolition of a statue justified the 
sacrifice of a life. Leclere was the first martyr of the Reformation in 
France ; but his horrible torturing to death was immediately followed 
by that of Chatelain, a converted Augustinian preacher, who was 
burnt at Leclerc’s side. Pavannes of Boulogne was also burnt, after 
speaking against Romish errors so forcibly that his foes ‘ wished the 
hairs had lost a million of gold rather than he had been allowed to 
speak. 

Berquin was next informed against. The heretical books found 
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in his rooms were burned, and he was imprisoned in the Conciergerie. 
He appealed to the king, who had a great affection for him. The 
king set him at liberty. After long delays, conferences, challenges, 
and discussions on both sides, with alternate imprisonment and 
freedom, the whole proceedings lasting from 1523 to 1529, Berquin 
was strangled and then burnt on the Place de Gréve, on November 
roth, 1529. He gave no sign of depression. Erasmus, on the 
testimony of an eye-witness, says: ‘ You would have thought he was 
in a library, pursuing his studies, or in a temple meditating on 
sacred subjects. When the executioner, in a harsh voice, read to 
him the warrant, he did not change colour in the least. He alighted 
from the tumbril with a firm step. It was not the deadness of a 
hardened villain, it was the serenity, the peace of a good conscience.’ 
After the execution, Dr. Merlin, himself an officer of the Pope, said 
to the people with a loud voice, ‘ that a better Christian had not died 
in France for perhaps the last hundred years.’ 

So the French Reformation won its first martyr-honours, and laid 
its foundation in great discouragement and suffering. 

The Jesuit, Fleury, mentions this persecution in the following un- 
feeling terms: ‘From time to time, some false prophet appeared upon 
the scene, to publish his fanaticism, or to sound the disposition of 
the court. But repression was prompt: it cost dear to one Berquin, 
of Arras; to Jean Leclerc, a wool-carder of Meaux; and to Jacques 
Pavanne, a clothier of Boulogne, for having spoken under pretended 
inspiration. They were all burnt alive; and a dread of the fire 
silenced the spirit of several oracles. History mentions these 
despicable names, doubtless to perpetuate the reproach of their birth 
or their impiety, rather than to celebrate these vile founders of the 
Calvinistic Church.’ 

These martyrdoms were followed by many others; and such 
havoc was made among the Huguenots—the name by which the 
Protestants were subsequently called—that an annual procession was 
instituted to render thanks to the Almighty that the heretics had 
been got rid of. It would be a painful task to give an account of the 
many examples of constancy on one side, and of ungovernable rage 
on the other. So numerous were the cases which occurred, that to 
describe them would convert his story into a martyrology. Two 
circumstances, however, cannot be passed in silence, as they show 
what encouragement was personally afforded to the murderous zeal 
of the priests by Francis I. The first is that when Dymond Levoy 
was burned with five others in 1528, the king went bareheaded to 
witness the execution, and was accompanied by a procession of 
priests and monks. The second is that in January, 1535, the king 
with his three sons and his whole Court marched with uncovered 
heads and lighted torches through the city to church to make atone- 
ment for an insult offered to the Mass by the distribution of tracts 
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against that and other Roman Catholic rites, and one of which some 
reckless partisan had fastened up in the royal palace at Blois. 
During this procession six martyrs were seen burning in the flames, 
with circumstances of singularly invented cruelty, in the frequented 
parts of the city. The king, handing his taper to the Cardinal 
Tournon, knelt down and asked the blessing of heaven on himself 
and his nation, while witnessing this fearful sacrifice to bigotry. At 
a splendid entertainment afterwards given, he declared that the most 
vigorous punishment should be inflicted on all who persisted in 
opposing the will of the church, or his own will. He called on all 
faithful men to denounce their nearest friends or relatives who were 
guilty of ‘such blasphemies’; and crowned these adjurations by 
averring that if one of his own hands were infected with heresy, he 
would cut it off with the other, and that if his own children were 
found guilty of that crime they should not be spared! It would be 
curious to trace, if we knew it, the process by which such a mind was 
conducted to this state. 

It is singular that the eminent Reformer, Calvin, was, in some 
degree, the means of increasing the persecution of the Protestants. 
He had fled from Paris and taken refuge in various parts of France. 
Finally, leaving it altogether, he settled tranquilly, in 1536, at Geneva, 
became the head of the Church there, and wrote there his Christian 
Institutes, which he dedicated to Francis I. imploring his compassion 
for the Protestants. Cardinal Tournon represented to the king that 
the dedication to him of such a work was an outrage on his royal 
majesty, and on the religion of his ancestors. The book increased 
rather than diminished the rage of persecution in the king’s breast. 
Influenced by the cruel suggestions of the clergy, he gave fresh 
orders for punishing the Protestants wherever they could be found. 
Persons were employed to hunt after them. It was even declared a 
crime to pray in French. Numbers of pious men and women were 
burned alive; and as the speeches delivered by the martyrs at the 
stake became a powerful means of conversion, measures were taken 
to prevent them from addressing the spectators. 

Cardinal Tournon, Archbishop of Lyons, celebrated as a ne- 
gotiator and statesman, is more especially celebrated as the principal 
persecutor of the reign of Francis I. His orders were rigorously 
executed. ‘To use his biographer’s expression: ‘It was as dangerous 
to converse in secret as to discuss in public. Nothing escaped this 
great man, who seemed to multiply himself, in order to discover 
artifice or punish temerity; so that foreign princes were accustomed 
to say, that he alone was equal to an Inquisition in France.’ 

But cruel as was the general persecution of the Huguenots 
throughout France, it appears almost nothing compared with the 
merciless crusade against the Vaudois of Provence, who had become 
subjects ot Francis I. by conquest. It was with the massacre of these 
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descendants of the ancient Vaudois that this reign closed darkly. 
Their winsome meekness and simplicity, their quiet and peaceful 
piety, and their remarkable industry, might have spared them; but 
the identity of their faith with that of the Huguenots inflamed the 
anger and their prosperity excited the cupidity of the priests, through 
whose influence an edict of extermination was passed against them 
by the Parliament of Aix; and after some delay, the king, in an evil 
hour, consented to its execution. They addressed a petition to him, 
but he replied that he did not burn Lutherans throughout his whole 
kingdom of France to keep a preserve of them among the Alps; and 
he advised the Government to make them conform to the Church or 
punish them for their contumacy. The sword of fanaticism was soon 
unsheathed. Twenty-two towns and villages were burned; four 
thousand men and woman were massacred, and seven hundred sent 
to the galleys. Houses were razed, woods cut down, gardens 
destroyed, and a beautiful and fruitful country everywhere desolated 
and ruined. 

The heart sickens at the recital of the cruelties inflicted upon this 
unhappy people. At the village of Mérindol, every person was killed 
except a poor idiot, who gave a soldier two crowns to save his life ; 
but the General of the army flung the money to his captor, and then 
shot the lad with his own hand. At Chabrieres the men surrendered 
on promise of their lives being spared, and then they were murdered 
as they came out unarmed. The women were confined in a barn, 
the barn was set on fire, and as the poor creatures ran out, they were 
thrust back in the flames at the point of the halberds. At Avignon, 
the clergy ran about exclaiming that there must be no quarter, and 
then bestowed their blessing on the murderers. At Meaux, sixty 
persons were seized for simply listening to a Protestant sermon. 
Some of the number were sentenced to imprisonment for life, fourteen 
of them were tortured and then burned in the market-place; anda 
celebrated preacher of the time declared that it was necessary to 
believe that these fourteen helpless beings, for the crime of hearing a 
discourse on the doctrines of Calvin, were suffering in endless 
perdition ; and that if an angel came from heaven to affirm that it 
was not so, he must not be listened to, for ‘God would not be God if 
he did not damn them eternally.’ 

Such was the condition of the French Protestants at the death of 
Francis I., which took place on the 31st of March, 1547. Volatile 
and changeable as his disposition was, at one time inspiring the 
hopes, at another inciting the fears, of his Protestant subjects, we 
should be at a loss to account for the change in his conduct and 
for the barbarity of his action did we not know that they were due to 
varying movements of kingly policy. To this also—to the indomi- 
table pride of will which would allow, even in the consciences of 
others, of no opposition to the fierceness of the age, and to the cruel 
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spirit of bigotry in his advisers working on that pride which would 
not willingly grant his lowly subjects the right of thinking or 
acting otherwise than as he wished them, must be imputed the 
ferocity that marked his proceedings, and which caused the gay and 
polished monarch of France almost to rival the Neros and Domitians 
of ancient Rome. 

S. FLeTcHER WILLIAMS. 


. Methods of Sunday School Work. 


3. Class Teaching. 


HAT to teach, and how to teach it? are two ‘ever-recurring 

problems for new and old teachers alike. And no one 

person can solve them for another, although perhaps we may dis- 

cover some common principles that will help us to find the answer 
for ourselves. 

Let us go back, then, to the foundation, the aim of all Sunday 
school effort. We must remind ourselves that this kind of teaching 
is not so tangible as ordinary school work. If we teach French or 
history we have something very definite in its character ; we can test 
the worth of our lesson by questions, by examinations. But in our 
Sunday schools we are dealing with subjects impossible of such 
appraisement; the moral and spiritual life that we desire to quicken 
and develop cannot be dealt with in this exact fashion; we have but 
small means of knowing how the seed is growing, little power of 
finding out whether our method of planting and watering is the one 
best calculated to secure the hardiest tree and the sweetest fruit. 
The knowledge that this is so should make us very careful in the 
choice of our seeds—reverence, loving trust in the Father of all, 
loving helpfulness to our fellow-men,—these are the seeds for our 
Sunday school gardens. 

‘Ah,’ this sounds all very well on paper, some of my readers may 
exclaim, ‘but if you had a dozen small urchins around you, all these 
grandiloquent ideas would soon take flight.’ Are they grandiloquent? 
I think if taken in detail they are simple enough, though the question 
of how to cultivate them wisely is not easy, and will need that we 
give our best selves to the work. But then, no work can be properly 
carried out on any other terms ! 

The method must vary with the varying needs of the child, and 
the different temperaments and attainments of the teachers, the one 
essential being that the teachers must throw their hearts into their 
work, and determine to make the time happy, both for their children 
and for themselves ;.that is, I believe, the first essential of success, 
and this faculty is not so outside our control as many people fancy. 
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Now, let us run through the classes, commencing with the 
Infants. Here we need one of our best teachers, and if it be a large 
class, as in a healthy school it usually is, we shall find it better to 
have a junior assistant rather than to divide up the children into two 
classes. A strenuous effort should be made to have the little ones in 
a room of their own, as the extra amount of noise which must result 
from their more varied employments will necessarily interfere with 
the other classes round about. Hymn learning, supplemented by 
explanation and illustration, hymn singing and a story, interspersed 
with simple march or drill, will suffice to fill up the time happily and 
well; and if the two teachers divide the work between them it will 
give greater freshness and interest. 

With our infant and younger classes a pleasant change may be 
sometimes made by having either one large picture, for the former, 
or picture class books (such as ‘ Picture Pages’) for the latter, and 
letting the children mention, in turn, something that they see in it, 
until all the points have been gone through. An additional exercise 
may be given by taking away the picture after the various parts have 
been named, and testing the memory by asking how much the 
children remember to have seen. 

If teachers of the little ones can give them a pleasant, orderly 
time, can excite their feeling of Wonder (which Carlyle says, is the 
basis of Worship), and by some simple story, can draw forth a desire 
to be helpful to others, they may feel that their work has been well 
done. 

In classes for children of medium age there are many good 
books to assist us in our work of preparation. The habit of reading 
round is rather of questionable value. I think, although it is some- 
times useful as a means of focussing the attention, besides having 
the advantage of getting an eye-picture of the words, which may help 
to impress the subject on the mind. If used, it is important for the 
teacher to have read through the portion first so as to be able to 
explain it defore the reading commences, otherwise the words are 
scarcely ever given intelligently. This is especially necessary in the 
case of Bible reading, which is too often carried out in a most per- 
functory manner. 

In the inside cover of the Sunday School Helper this month lists 
of books suitable for the different classes will be found; I should 
like, however, to note especially Armstrong’s ‘ Lessons in Religion,’ 
Gannett’s ‘Childhood of Jesus,’ and ‘Home Counsels.’ 

In every class it seems to me that the greatest help can be got 
from the hymn book, but the value of hymn learning is greatly 
lessened if the children all learn different ones. When teachers and 
scholars both take one verse from the same hymn (learnt in a quiet 
five minutes on the previous Sunday), it gives a text upon which the 
teacher can enlarge quite naturally, the children all being familiar 
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with the words. But when everyone learns a separate hymn it is 
quite impossible to explain them all. Only a few Sundays ago I 
took a class of girls—intelligent ones, too—but_as one after another 
ran through their verses, each bearing on a different subject, I felt 
almost overwhelmed; the words were rattled off in a sing-song 
rhythm, and I wondered whether any good at all was gained by this 
humdrum recitation. It always seems to me that this kind of thing 
means a big wasted opportunity, if nothing more. 

The teaching of our senior classes, comprised of lads and lasses 
who have left school, is difficult, but it is also most interesting to a 
teacher who can once give himself to it. Here we may fairly enter, 
in some degree, into our reasons for ‘ the faith that is in us,’ and tell 
our class why we cannot accept the teaching of orthodoxy, but we 
must not attempt to dogmatise, and we should dwell on points of 
agreement rather than upon those of difference. Many teachers, 
however, shrink from this kind of teaching; if so, there are many 
other subjects that are of equal importance. In fact, with our ideal 
before us, with the determination that whatsoever we do we will do it 
‘unto the Lord,’ we may take up any subject in which we ourselves 
are interested, and use it as a means of awakening the soul to God’s 
universe until our scholars exclaim, ‘ Behold, it is very good’; or, by 
narrating some golden deed performed by a noble man or woman, 
enflame them with divine enthusiasm so that they may be led to 
follow also the path of self-denial, patient endurance, or loving help- 
fulness. 

Martian PRITCHARD. 


Lesson Notes. 
The Temptation of Jesus. 


I. We are told, that, after his baptism, Jesus was led up of 
the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. (Jatt. 
iv. 1. In Mark i. 12, it is said ‘the spirit driveth him.’) The 
historic facts embodied in this legendary narrative seem to be, that, 
under the influence of deep religious feeling, Jesus retired, for a time 
into solitude. He was swept by powerful religious excitement. He 
had decided his own personal relation to God; but the commence- 
ment of his great work was another matter, needing much quiet 
thought. ‘He had a general idea of what he ought to do, but how 
to carry it out was not yet clear to him.’! He wanted to meet the 
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needs of men in a deeper and more spiritual way than John had 
been able to do. Yet, how could he carry on the Baptist’s work to 
finer issues? It was natural that he should want to go away into 
some quiet place to think out these matters. He had cut himself off 
from his old life; but the new life was, as yet, dim and uncertain. 
There was no one from whom he could ask advice; for no one, not 
even John, understood his motives and hopes. There are times when 
it is no use taking counsel of men ; there are some problems we must 
work out by ourselves, there are some battles we must fight alone. 
If he went home, they would only call him ‘dreamer’ and 
‘enthusiast’; they would advise him to cure himself by returning 
to the workshop. ‘Only in still communion with his God and 
Father could he receive the true answer to all his questionings, and 
be directed aright in his future course. To be alone with his 
heavenly Father was felt by him as an irrepressible want; far from 
the throngs that had but just now pressed around him, he longed 
to prepare himself in solitude, to collect all his powers for the final 
resolution.’ Of that secret life of Jesus, between the baptism and 
the public ministry, we have a pictorial account in the legend of the 
Temptation. 

Il. [Matthew iv. 2]. For forty days Jesus secluded himself 
from the world. It is not likely that, for that time, he never saw any 
human face; but the season was made one of solitary thought. We 
cannot believe that Jesus never ate food for so many days; but he 
was ‘so absorbed in thought, that for long periods he was so in- 
sensible to the wants of the body, and ate so little, that it might be 
said in popular speech that he ate nothing.’ Great excitement and 
anxious thought often make men forgetful of their physical wants. 
At the end of the forty days he became so enfeebled by fastings, that 
his hunger began to master him. 

Ill. [Matthew iv. 3-4.] Of course, we cannot take this literally. 
What is signified is this,—in his extreme physical weakness certain 
suggestions were presented to him, unworthy of his divine Son- 
ship. ‘Ir thou be the Son of God.’ In that ‘ir’ we have 
expressed the terrible doubts, which shadow the minds of the best 
and holiest men at seasons of mental or physical depression. His 
absorbing spiritual emotions seemed to fade before an intense bodily 
need. Visions of food hindered his prayers, and distracted his 
meditations. ‘Then came the thought,—‘ If I leave my business and 
father’s house for mission work, how shall I provide my daily bread ?’ 
To his weakened vision, the very stones began to take the appearance 
of loaves of bread; and, under the illusion, he would say to himself, 
‘Would that I had the power to make these stones into bread!’ He 
would also be troubled by the thought that his lofty spiritual con- 
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sciousness should be hindered by the weakness of the flesh. Yet, to 
possess that consciousness of God, he was willing to bear any 
physical suffering; and, to proclaim the divine message, he was 
willing to risk want and poverty. His true life was to live in God 
and work for’'God; so that he could keep faithful to his lofty trust, 
he must learn to be patient under want and pain, not even desiring a 
miracle to be wrought to relieve his needs. 

IV. [Matthew iy. 5-7.] The first temptation was conquered by 
trust in God. The second is a temptation to presumpfuous trust. 
Wandering through the rocky wilderness, he stumbles against a 
stone, or approaches the edge of a dreadful precipice. Instantly 
there comes into his mind the familiar verse: ‘He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ That 
verse from the Psalms leaves on the mind of Jesus a strong impres- 
sion of protecting angels. Why should he not go to the city, ascend 
the temple, cast himself down, and display to the crowd the protect- 
ing power of the angels of heaven over the Son of God! But that 
would be tempting God; it would be challenging the divine power 
to show itself in order to satisfy a private purpose and an impatient 
desire ; it would be the attempt to initiate a spiritual enterprise by a 
meaningless physical sign. So Jesus answers the misinterpretation 
of one passage of Scripture by the solemn warning of another 
passage: ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ [Compare the 
beautiful way in which Edmund Spenser expands this thought of 
the ministry of angels, in Farry Queen II. viii. 1-2.] 

V. [Matthew iv. 8-10].. In his wanderings, Jesus finds himself 
on a hill that commands a wide landscape. He begins to think 
what a grand and glorious place the world is; there come prompt- 
ings of ambition; he feels a wonderful sense of power; he knows 
that he possesses that personally attractive influence which wins 
men and rules their wills. ‘The higher the endowment, the 
greater is the temptation.’ If he would only yield to that ambitious 
thought and make it supreme, the whole world might be brought to 
his feet. We can judge the strength of the temptation by the 
vehemence with which it is resisted : ‘Get thee hence, Satan!’ 

VI. (Matthew iv. 11}. Jesus refused to trust to the ministry of 
angels by tempting providence; but now that he has resisted every 
suggestion to misuse his divine powers, the narrative tells us that 
heavenly messengers come to strengthen him in his weakness. At 
the close of his life, in the garden of Gethsemane, the cup of suffer- 
ing was pressed upon him, even though he asked that if it were 
possible it might be taken taken away; and, in the final acceptance 
of the divine will, it is said that an angel appeared unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. (Zwke xxii. 43). The exalting sense of 
new strength, consequent upon spiritual victory seemed as if com- 
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municated by supernatural agency. Our prayers are not always 
answered as we desire, but true prayer is alliance of the human and 
divine, whereby a man becomes strong enough to do and bear all 
things appointed by the will of God. 

VU. Dr. Martineau thinks that Jesus became so convinced 
of the need of a deeper religious reformation than that preached by 
John and accepted by the crowds who thronged to his baptism, that 
he was driven into the desert to resolve his doubts and ‘settle 
accounts between his traditional preconceptions and his personal 
faith.” See Seat of Authority in Religion pp. 604-6; where the 
accounts of Matthew and Luke are explained by the later Christian 
belief in the consciousness of Jesus of his Messianic dignity ; under 
this interpretation, the temptation would have been to ‘a premature 
self-assertion of his claims, and a free use of his control over men 
and nature for the supply of his wants or the display of his pre- 
rogatives.’ It is Dr. Martineau’s opinion that Jesus never claimed 
the Messianic character; and that the real conflict, at the time of the 
temptation, within his mind was as to the nature of the coming king- 
dom, and the method of its establishment. ‘ Between the national 
and political dream, and the spiritual and human reality, of a king- 
dom of heaven—/ha/was the conflict from which Jesus issued, pale 
with prayer and fasting, but clear of evil spirits, for a season at least, 
if not for ever.’ 

Some critics have wondered why Milton took the Temptation 
instead of the Crucifixion as the subject of his Paradise Regained ; 
the following remarks of Schenkel may give one reason which would 
be powerful with the author of Paradise Lost; he says :—‘ Jesus as 
the second Adam, appears during his sojourn in the wilderness’ as 
the counterpart of the first Adam during his sojourn in Paradise. In 
the wilderness as in Paradise, Satan is the tempter; in Paradise the 
brute world is yet tame and subject to man; in the wilderness the 
beasts are wild but submissive to Jesus; in Paradise, after the fall, 

. the angel is a persecutor of man; in the wilderness, after Satan is 
vanquished, the angels are the willing servants of man.’ 

The authors of Zhe Bible for Young People regard the narrative 
of the Temptation as a representation by the early Christian Church of © 
a severe mental couflict through which Jesus passed in connection 
with his consciousness of Messiahship. In the Baptism it was sup- 
posed he had been consecrated as Messiah, while in his conflict with 
Satan, he vindicated that consecration, and proved himself to be the 
‘Beloved Son.’ ‘The introduction of the two first temptations, 
If you be God's son, shows at once that it is as the Messiah that 
Jesus is tempted.’ For a detailed criticism by these authors, read 
vol. v. pp. 411-415. fa 

[In these ‘Notes’ free use has been made of a graphic interpreta- 
tion of the narrative by Dr. W. H. Furness.] 
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Nathan the Wise. 


T is more than a hundred years since Lessing died, and yet we 
are only just beginning to be familiar with his work. Most people 
chiefly know Lessing by his famous saying that if God offered him 
pure truth with one hand and the pursuit of truth with the other, he 
would humbly choose the pursuit of truth, saying, ‘Father, give! 
Pure truth is for Thee alone.’ Lessing was a rationalist far in 
advance of his age. It was an age of dull pedantry and narrow 
orthodoxy. The great movement initiated by Martin Luther two 
centuries before had ended in a dogmatism and worship of the letter 
which cramped the mind and enslaved the soul. Luther had 
delivered Germany from the bondage of the Church; it was the aim 
of Lessing to deliver Germany from the servile bondage of a narrow 
and intolerant theology. He saw clearly the imperative need of 
continuing the work of the great reformer to its natural issues. 
Protestantism was an arrested development; now that development 
must be carried on until the soul had shaken off every chain of 
superstition. Lessing cried, ‘Luther! great, misunderstood man! 
thou hast freed us from the yoke of tradition; who will free us from 
the more intolerable yoke of the letter?’ This relation of Lessing to 
Luther is well brought out in the words of Heine:—‘ Since Luther’s 
time Germany has produced no nobler and better man than Lessing. 
Lessing continued Luther. After Luther had set us free from 
tradition, and had established the Bible as the unique source of 
Christianity, there had arisen a rigid observance of the word, and the 
letter of the Bible ruled as tyrannically as tradition had ever done. 
Lessing was the foremost worker in freeing us from this tyrannical 
letter. As Luther himself was not the only man of his time engaged 
in the war against tradition, so too did Lessing not fight alone, though 
he was the valiant assailant of the letter—and his war-cry resounds 
the clearest in the fight. Here he wields his sword most joyously, 
and it flashes and slays.’ j 
Spinoza had already laid the foundation of that science now 
known by the name of édrblical criticism. Lessing developed the 
hints of Spinoza, and anticipated many of the results since elaborated 
by modern scholars. Before Lessing, only two opinions were held 
possible with regard to the New Testament writings. Either they 
were hisforical or they were fraudulent; either the events in the 
Gospels actually took place, or else they were invented by impudent 
men who palmed them upon the world. But since Lessing wrote, we 
are not shut up to these alternatives. It is now possible to believe 
that these writings grew out of traditions, myths, and legends which 
speedily gathered around the person of Jesus. Lessing published 
several pamphlets advocating his system of criticism, a system which 
explained away every vestige of the supernatural from the Gospels, 
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placed the New Testament on the same level with other ancient 
writings, and made of Christianity a natural religion, which grew, like 
the other faiths of the world, out of the spontaneous movements of 
the human soul. This teaching brought down upon him the wrath 
of the orthodox clergy. They denounced him as an infidel who was 
undermining faith and endangering the foundations of social order. 
So great was the alarm, that Lessing was forbidden to publish any 
theological work without permission from the state. But he could 
not hold back from the battle. He knew the work of freedom must 
be done, and he must help that work. His earnest, fiery soul could 
not be restrained. If he was not allowed to use one weapon, he 
would try another. Deprived of the spear of criticism, he would 
attack the very heart of superstition with the well-tempered steel of 
poetic art. Then he sat down and wrote NATHAN THE WISE. 

This noble poem is a protest against theological intolerance, and 
a vindication of human nature as greater than any form of religion. 
Strauss calls it ‘The poem of the Religion of Humanity,’ and 
declares that ‘Nathan hastens the Kingdom of God upon earth.’ 
Schwarz says that ‘in Nathan we have an ideal of religious liberty.’ 
Baur writes :—‘ Lessing has the great merit of having been the first to 
comprehend in all its importance the question of the relation in which 
the religion of reason and the moral sense of man stand to the 
religion of history. Kuno Fischer cries:—‘The Deity pervades 
every line of Nathan.’ And these words are by no means extrava- 
gant. If ever a Religion of Humanity is to supplant the ancient 
creeds, such a universal faith is foreshadowed in this noble, healthy, 
manly poem. Here is no mockery, no rude iconoclasm; all is 
gentle, loving, and reverent. No contempt is poured upon the great 
faiths of the world, we are simply taught that human nature gave 
birth to those faiths, is greater than they, and must outlive them all. 
In reading the poem you breathe the open air, you are outside the 
narrow temple, no sickly incense intoxicates the mind, no dim 
religious light half blinds the vision. You follow the course of the 
story, fascinated by the lofty thought, until at the end every old 
fragment of superstition is gone, and human nature appears face to 
face with God, the noblest form of deity that the Universe can reveal. 

The scene of the poem is laid in Palestine, in-the time of the 
Crusades. The three leading characters are Saladin the Mahometan, 
Nathan the Few, and a Knight Templar the Christian. And the 
story shows how each of these three men rises superior to the fetters 
of his creed, how in the relations of life they break the bonds of 
theological prejudice and realize their brotherhood of a common 
humanity. The Knight Templar is taken prisoner, and is about to 
be slain, when Saladin spares his life, because he sees in him some 
likeness to his dead brother. After this the Christian Knight perils 
his life in saving from a burning house a young girl whom he 
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supposes to be a Jewess. This girl is really the daughter of a 
Christian, but has been brought up by Nathan as his own child. 
Eighteen years before, the Christians had murdered Nathan’s wife 
and seven sons; and at the moment when he was bowed down by an 
agony of grief, a little Christian babe.was placed under his protection. 
The noble Jew educated the child till it became a beautiful maiden. 
This is the girl whom the Christian saves, who proves at last to be his 
sister, both of them being children of a brother of the Sultan who 
had married a Christian lady. Now, from this meagre sketch, we can 
_ see how human feeling bursts the floodgates of sectarianism, and 
sweeps away the barriers which dogmatism raises between man and 
man. The poem closes with a touching scene, in which the repre- 
sentatives of the-three religions appear as one united family, their 
different faiths forgotten in the fulness of human joy and love. 

But we pass away rapidly from the general story, in order to 
notice one ineident in which Lessing has crystallized the whole spirit 
of his poem, representing the three great religions as three rings 
given by a father to three beloved sons. Saladin is hard pressed for 
money to carry on the war. He hears that Nathan is immensely rich, 
and sends for him, intending to extort some of his wealth. But, 
knowing that the Jew is famous for wisdom as well as gold, he 
resolves to test him by a difficult inquiry. ‘Which faith,’ says 
Saladin, ‘is the true faith?’ ‘I am a Jew,’ replies Nathan, not 
ashamed of the faith of his fathers, and not feeling at liberty to 
expound the larger religion into which his mind has grown. ‘And I 
am a Mussulman,’ rejoins the Sultan, ‘then between us stands the 
Christian; now of these three religions only one can be true. You 
are a wise man, and if you remain in the faith into which you were 
born, it can only be from clear insight into its truth. Let me know 
the grounds on which you accept the one faith in preference to the 
other two. Nathan scarcely knows how to reply, for he cannot think 
that the Sultan is prepared to hear of a faith that rises above sect, and 
regards all creeds as partial attempts to express deeper underlying 
truths. At last he decides to tell astory. And this is the parable :— 

‘In ancient days there dwelt in the East a man who owned a ring 
of priceless value and of matchless brilliance. Moreover, this ring 
had a magic power to render him who wore it in this view and this 
persuasion beloved of God and man. It was not strange that the 
man guarded with jealous care the possession of his treasure, and 
took all precautions to secure it for ever to his house. He bequeathed 
it first to the most beloved of his sons, ordered that this son should 
leave it to the most beloved of Azs children, and that (without heeding 
priority of birth) the possession of the ring should always make the 
/avourtte son lord over the house. At length the ring descended to 
a father who had three sons equally beloved. All three were 
obedient to him alike, and his impartial love embraced them all. 
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Now he would fancy he loved this one most, now that; and, in the 
overfiowings of his affection, he promised the ring to each in turn. 
But the time draws near when he must die, and he cannot bear to 
disappoint two of his dear sons. What must be done? He sends fora 
jeweller, whom he commands to make two rings, and to spare neither 
cost nor pains to make them exactly like the true one. The jeweller 
obeys, and is so successful that, when they are delivered, the old man 
himself cannot tell which is the original of the three. He calls on each 
son privately, on each bestows his blessing and a ring, and dies. 
After his death each son produces his ring, delivered by his own 
father’s hand, and claims lordship over the house. Then come 
question, strife, complaint, but all to no good purpose, for the true 
ring can no more be distinguished than can now—/he true fatth.’ 

‘But,’ here interposes Saladin, ‘the three religions are not like 
each other; they can be distinguished even in points of raiment, 
drink, and food.’ ‘Yet,’ says Nathan, ‘they are all alike in their 
grounds of proof. Every one of them rests on history, traditional 
and written; each one points to revelations, visions, miracles; the 
proof of one religion is just as valid as that of another, as the proof 
given of the genuineness of one ring applied equally to the other two. 
The argument that proves Christianity is equally good to prove 
Mahometanism and Judaism; and it is only natural that each believer 
should apply that argument to vindicate the faith of his fathers.’ 

‘But, continues the Jew, ‘let us return to the rings. The three 
brothers appear before the judge to have their quarrel decided. 
Each swears that his father promised him the ring, and gave it to him 
on his deathbed. Each is sure his father would not deceive him, and 
would rather suspect his brothers of forgery than his father of false- 
hood. ‘The judge says that, unless they can summon their father, he 
cannot decide the question. ‘“‘ But, stay,” he cries, ‘you tell me that 
the real ring has magic power to make the wearer beloved of God 
and man. Let that decide. Which of you loves his two brothers 
best? he, surely, must be owner of the ring. You are silent! Do 
these rings only make you love yourselves? ‘Then you are all 
deceived alike, not one of your rings is true. Perhaps your father 
lost the ring, and had these three made instead. But,” continues the 
judge, “if you will take advice instead of sentence, this is the counsel 
I give you: since each of you has a ring given by the father’s hand, 
let that be fo Azm the true ring. Your father evidently was unwilling 
_ that one of you should become lord over the others. Then rejoice 
that you all share alike in his impartial love. Let each of you do his 
best to show the virtue of his ring, not by claiming lordship, but by 
gentleness, benevolence, forbearance, and resignation. And if the 
virtues of the ring continue among your children’s children, then, 
when a thousand years have rolled, appear again before the judgment- 
seat; a greater than I shall sit upon it, and decide.”’’ 
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‘Saladin,’ cries Nathan, ‘are you the promised judge to decide 
the truth?’ Saladin is deeply moved. He exclaims, ‘I, dustceel. 
nothing; God! The judge’s thousand .years are not yet passed ; 
God’s judgment-seat is not mine! ° ea” ‘e 

Never, surely, was there a profounder insight into the significance 
of religious faith. The moral leads us back to the saying of Lessing 
with which we started. ‘Father! give me power to search for truth ; 
the pure truth itself, that is for Thee alone.’ Which religion is the true 
one? Every religion sincerely held, and meeting the conditions of 
character, is true to the man who holds it. Which are the false 
religions? No religion is false if it is the living symbol of real facts 
of the soul’s consciousness. There is more than one way to God, 
and all the faiths of the world are the various paths through which 
men are travelling to a grander faith than has ever yet dawned upon 
their minds. As long as a man says, ‘This faith is the best inter- 
pretation I can find for the perplexed problems of life; it helps my 
thought, it inspires my soul, it strengthens my character;’ then we 
have no quarrel with him. But when he says, ‘ This is the only true 
faith, and all others are false and worthless ;’ when he not only writes 
his own creed, but closes it with the words, ‘All unbelievers shall, 
without doubt, perish everlastingly;’ then we must protest against 
that sectarian pride and bigotry which have been such curses to 
religion in every age of the world. Your religion is only of value as 
it is human, as it helps and develops your human character. If your 
belief has the power to render you beloved of God and man, that 
belief is the true ring for you. 

The creed is not the great thing; the great thing is the spirit in 
which we hold the creed. The Religion of Humanity will not be a 
monotonous creed, the same for every man; it will be the realiza- 
tion and culture of those great human elements which lie beneath all 
creeds; it will regard the various faiths of the world, on one side, as 
God’s gifts for the education of his children; and, on the other side, 
as the differing attempts of men to express the unutterable yearnings 


of the soul, as the struggles of finite spirits to rise into communion 
with the Father of spirits. 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Unto the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp = 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right; 

Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 

The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 

Found in it even a moment's fitful rest. 
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Bible Readings for April. 


fay 5. Psalm xxv. The writer 
here tries to sustain himself in distress 
by remembering that ‘ good and upright 
is the Lord,’ and he prays to be directed 
in His ways and delivered from trouble. 
‘According to thy lovingkindness. re- 
member Thou me. This psalm is 
much later than the time of David, 
though (like many others) his name is 
erroneously attached to it. In the 
original Hebrew it is an Alphabetical 
psalm, 7.e., each line begins with the 
letters in turn; thus 


After Thee, O Jehovah 
doth my soul seek, O my God! 
Behold in Thee is my trust, &c. 


This form was probably adopted in 
order that the psalms could be the 
more easily committed to memory for 
the temple services; but a true poet 
would find it very irksome to follow 
such an artificial method. 

Matt. vi. 1-8. This chapter deals 
with almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, 
three great virtues insisted on by the 
Pharisees; and in this they are like 
the Mohammedans who have the pro- 
verb ‘Prayer carries us halfway to 
God, fasting to the door of His palace, 
but alms introduces us to His presence 
chamber.’ Unfortunately even to-day 
we are apt to do good for the sake of 
some reward, either here or hereafter, 
and thus our ideal is degraded. Love 
for our fellowman should make us long 

~ to help, and the glorious privilege of 
becoming co-workers with God should 
be our strongest incentive. The R.V. 
renders ‘alms’ in ver. I by ‘righteous- 
ness,’ but the context shows plainly 
that the form of right-doing here re- 
ferred to is almsgiving. 

May 12, Job xxviii. 12-28. Job 
exclaims, ‘Where may wisdom be 
found?’ He has just referred to the 
skill of man who can make a pathway 
underground whereby he may obtain 
silver and gold, brass andiron. Precious 

- stones may be dug out of the earth, 
but wisdom cannot be discovered by 


_ such methods, and yet it is more precious 
than rubies. ‘The fear of the Lord,’ he 
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concludes, ‘that is wisdom; to depart 
from evil is understanding.’ 

John xiv. 15-2'7. Although this 
Gospel was written many years after 
the death of Jesus, and the account of 
his sayings has been evidently coloured 
by the Alexandrian mode of thought, 
the spirit of these words is yet quite in 
harmony with the Master’s teaching. 
His friends are sad at the thought of 
the evil times which have already cast 
their shadow upon the little band, and 
they know their leader’s life is in 
danger. Jesus comforts them by words 
of loving sympathy; they will not be 
left alone; the Father will send his 
spirit of truth and love to strengthen 
them and bring them peace. ‘If a man 
love me he will keep my word.’ 

fay 19, Prov. ii.1-13. Another 
passage bearing upon search after wis- 
dom. ‘My son’ is bidden to seek for it 
as for hid treasures, for by it can he 
alone be delivered from the way of 
evil. ‘ Wisdom’ in these writings is not 
to be understood in the limited sense 
in which it is now popularly used; but 
as meaning obedience to God’s decrees, 
the setting of our life in perfect har- 
mony with them. 

Matt. xii. 1-13. Here we have, not 
only an excellent lesson, but also a good 
illustration of the method of Jesus when 
attacked by his opponents. He used 
to answer their appeal to the authority 
of the ‘ Law and the prophets’ by refer- 
ring to other passages which told in an 
opposite direction, The plucking of 
the corn was itself distinctly allowed 
(Deut. xxiii. 25); it was the doing it 
(involving work) on the Sabbath day, 
which the Pharisees condemned. Jesus 
refers them to their great king David, 
sbowing that he broke a yet more 
sacred law when he was ‘a hungered,’ 
for (1..Sam., xxi. 1-6) he had taken the 
shew-bread reserved for priests (Lev. 
xxiv. 5-9) out of the Holy place. And 
even in the law of the Sabbath itself, he 
pointed out that priests break it every 
week by doing their appointed work 
on that day (Numbers xxviii. 9, 10). 

In the multitude of traditional com- 
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mands that ‘hedged about’ the law at 
this time, the ‘ weightier matters, such 
as justice, truth and love had been 
greatly set aside; and it was these out- 
ward trivialities, this ‘straining out of 
the gnat and swallowing the camel’ 
that Jesus desired to combat. Law, he 
wished to teach them, was not to bind 
men down in slavish fashion, but to be 
obeyed reasonably. ‘The sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath.’ 
(For further illustration of his teaching 
on this matter see Mark vi. 6-10.) 
May 26, Malachi ii. 17, itt. 1-4 
14-18. When people are in trouble 
they are apt to cry out against the in- 
justice of God Himself. They probably 
do not think they are doing this, but 
what else can it be, when they grumble 
that other folks, far more unworthy, are 
successful while they, who have ‘ given 
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tithes of all they possess, are in sore 
distress? The prophet here sternly 
condemns this spirit of rebellion against 
the decrees of the all-just Father. Such 
conduct suggests that good has simply 
been performed for the sake of reward. 
But to those who act rightly because 
they long to be in harmony with the 
highest ideal they can imagine for 
themselves, who do the right because 
they would ‘ glorify their Father, these _ 
shall find an inward peace and joy that 
no outside sorrow can overcome; and 
of these the prophet poetically declares 
‘They shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, when I make up my jewels.’ 
Romans xii. An exhortation to 
make our whole life a pure offering to 
God, by making our every action true, 
and by doing our best in the spirit of 
cheerfulness, trust and hope. 


INFLUENCE.—Remember the power of indirect influences,—those 
which distil from a life, not from a sudden brilliant effort. The 
former never fail, the latter often. There is good done of which we 
can never predicate the when or where. . . . Let the weakest, let the 
humblest, remember that in his daily course he can, if he will, shed 
around him almost a heaven. Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding men’s sensitiveness,—these cost very 
little, but they are priceless in their value. Are they not almost the 
staple of our daily happiness? From hour to hour, from moment to’ 
moment, we are supported, blessed, by small kindnesses.— Rodertson. 

CLEAVE TO THAT WHICH Is Goop.—A calm, self-possessed captain 
of a vessel was addressed by a youth thus: ‘Captain, I suppose you 
know where every rock and shoal is along this coast, do you not?’ 
‘I know where they are not,’ was his suggestive and sagacious reply. 

Wuat Makes A Nation GREat.—When Thucydides was asked 
what made Attica great, he said. ‘While other cities produced and 
were famous for their corn, and wine and oil, Attica was famous for 
the production of great men.’ ‘And in that we discover something of 
the secret of England’s position to-day. It is not the coal.and iron 
which has made England what she is. It is the manhood behind 
her material possessions. I think all the world is beginning to find 
out that the chief problem for each state to solve is how to raise the 
manhood of the nation to its highest point. A nation that is to, be 
a ~ — in foal to efficient educational drill, overflowing 

ountains of spiritual and moral power which shall pla ely on the 
whole national life, a Pig ee eal 


